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Ism died than that untouchability lived." Saying that separate
electorate for the Depressed Glasses would "create a division m
Hinduism" which he could not tolerate, he uttered the solemn
warning, "if I was the only person to resist this thing, I would
resist it with my life" (p. 298). And he was to demonstrate later,
by undertaking an indefinite fast in Yeravda Jail m September
1932, that he had meant what he saicl.

Opposing  the  demand  for  special   representation   for   Euro-
peans, he reminded them that hitherto they had been the pt ivilo<fo<l
class,   enjoying   liberal   protection   fiom   the foreign   government
(pp. 34-5). He appealed to them "to try once in a while to hv<
on the goodwill of the people" and "make common cause4 with the
masses"    (p    35)     He  was  equally forthright  in   opposing  th< n
demand for protection of their commeicial rights through statutory
provision against discrimination   "No piotection will piote< ( British
trade in India if that trade is inimical to Indian interests", he de-
clared.    "Every 'interest3, British or Indian, will have to pass this
acid test. Is it or is it not in the interests  of the people^1   (pp
60-1). He would not agree that "the   rights of  all    Indian-hoi n
subjects themselves could even be guaranteed as  equal", foi   "the
future Government of India would be  constantly obliged ...  in
order  to   equalize  conditions .  .     continually  to   discnmmat<    in
favour of the famishing Indians against those who have been  blest
by nature or by the Government themselves with i lehes and otliei
privileges" (p. 315).  An undeveloped country like India, he said,
would have ceto develop her own economics.  . .", and "if the key
industries are not taken over by the State itself,   the State will at
least have a predominant say in the conduct and administration
and development of the key industries" and this might mean disen-
mination not only against European but against   Indian capitalists
too   (p. 321).   The  speech  at   the  Federal   Structure   Committee
which carried this warning was described ns,   "openly inspired by
Bolshevik ideas''  and created "consternation among  my  friends"1
(p. 413).

Gandhiji's views about the control of the Army also must
have sounded impractical to many. Asserting that the Indian
Army was meant wholly for the defence of British interests (p.
305), he said that it should be disbanded if it did not pass fully
under Indian control. He hoped, however, that such a necessity
would not arise, and that at the time of transferring the control the
British would "teach a new lesson" to the Indian and British troops
in the Army. "It should be the proud privilege", Gsmdhiji Mid,
"and the*proud duty of Great Britain now to initiate us m the mys-